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©HE Dego^ato.^ and Fu^nishe^. 




MRS. M. G. GEORGE writes: "Will you tell me, if you 
please, something about the fancy table-linen of which we read 
now and then. I am especially anxious to have advice in refer- 
ence to that in use at the five-o'clock teas which have become 
fashionable in some of our Western towns as well as in New 
York. We hear that industrious ladies are decorating their 
napery themselves. Can you give me an idea of the work ? 
Several kinds of fancy work enter into the fashionable napery, 
and all may be done as well by our American women as by the 
women of any European country. Very beautiful tea-table 
spreads, which are rarely ever more than four feet square, and 
used for a pair en-tete-a-tete, or never more than four at a table, 
are of linen momie cloth finished with knotted fringe ; a row of 
drawn work in a darned pattern, the darning done with Barb- 
our's white flax threads, forms a border, and within this border 
is a stamped pattern of intermixed fruit and foliage done with 
Barbour's colored flax silk threads, in outline and Kensington 
stitches. Another design has a mat of fruit and foliage filling in 
each corner, done with the silk flax threads; and a third design 
cheques the table covers with the drawn and darned work, the 
squares between the bands of open work each being stamped 
with a spray of fruit and leaves done in the colored flax silk, a 
square for example, showing a couple of pears hung to a bit of 
twig with several leaves, a bunch of cherries, a bunch of currants, 
an apple with leaves, and the like. The present fancy is to fill 
up the patterns closely, shading the fruit, leaves and flowers, in- 
troduced with the colors of nature. All needed colors are found 
in the flax silks. We made allusion, not long ago, to a luncheon 
set stamped in a border design of a Chinese tea-drinking, pago- 
das, umbrellas and other inevitable appendages included. The 
work was done in many colors, in outline stitch, and was very 
pleasing. Plain linen damask is also used for small tea-table 
cloths, these cloths, in some instances, finished with a hem- 
stitched hem about four inches wide, and the space within dotted 
with sprays of fruit or flowers in colored embroidery done with 
Barbour's flax silk threads. A pretty conceit is to work some 
suitable motto, couplet or sentiment upon each cloth in script 
twining about the sprays. The napkins in every set are minia- 
tures of the table cloth. 

IN REPLY to Mrs. L. G. Johnston, who wishes to know more 
about the home made furniture of which mention has been made 
from time to time, we will beg to call her attention to the bed- 
room of one of the most tasteful and ingenious ladies of New 
York City, devised from models seen in European travel. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the models alluded to 
were the work of skilled mechanics in cabinet making : the furni- 
ture in question, with the exception of the bedstead and a small 
brie a- brae table, was made of deal boxes, the lady assisted by a 
handy youth, altogether unskilled in the making of furniture. 
The walls of the room, in the first place, are hung with cretonne, 
the ground of which is of a neutral tint between sage- color and 
Florentine bronze, scattered over with small bouquets of bright 
blossoms. The plaster moulding in several bright tints, with a 
metallic line or two and a narrow figured gilt moulding serves 
for a freize. The curtains are of the cretonne, lined with pale 
sea green silesia, finished with quilling of the cretonne, and hung 
by rings on rods of Japanese lacquered brass. The toilet table 
is a dry goods box of suitable size, with the front removed, one 
or two shelves inserted, lined through and through with the 
silesia, and covered and draped with the cretonne. The drapery 
divides, or is open in front; a quilling borders the foot, and a 
quilling confined by tacks with large brass heads surrounds the 
top. A mirror, the frame of which is covered with the cretonne 
puffed on, is shadowed by a curtain of the cretonne hung across 
a cast-iron hook which is screwed in the wall, and is looped back 
on each side by straps of sea-green plush. A lounge or sofa, of 
common pine frame, is - covered with the cretonne in tuffed up- 
holstery, a quilling passing around the seat ; and the two chairs 
of the set are of dry goods boxes sawed down and fashioned to 
chair shape- The table referred to is somewhat elaborate, with 
the small shelves and compartments now given fanciful tables, 
the cretonne covering made brighter by the plush-beading con- 
fined by the great brass-headed tacks. The effect of this room 
is decidedly French, while altogether unique and far more taste- 
ful than many with the stiff furnishing of the cabinet ware- 
rooms. 



IN REPLY to Flora Dean, concerning a sofa rube, we would 
suggest the blanket idea, in a grounding of pale ecru, with strip- 
ing near each end in Prussian blue of medium tone, or poppy- 
red ; or the striping might be in several tones of the blue or red, 
shaded from pale at each side to deep in the centre. Let the 
blanket be done in the zig-zag stitch. For this make a chain of 
any length desired for the width of the blanket, the multiple of 
ten with an extra chain stitch at the end. Then work on the 
chain in double crochet eight stitches, skip two, and work eight 
and in the ninth work three stitches. Repeat to the end, and, 
making a chain stitch turn the work and repeat the first row— 
this constituting the formula of the work. Make a band of the 
grounding color at the end about nine inches deep, and let the 
stripe be of equal or of greater depth, the centre of the rope 
from one and a quarter to one and a half yards long, the strip- 
ing and the band of grounding color finishing the other end. 
Crochet on each side large shells, of eight double long stitches, 
done in the striping color, and instead of the more common 
fringe trim the ends with tassels of the striping color, a tassel 
tied in each point. This method of crochet is also useful with 
odds and ends of wool on hand, but the threads must be long 
enough to go from side to side of the blanket : it will not do to 
piece the threads in the hit-and-miss fashion. 

INQUIRER : " Have you seen any of the Fayal work? Can you 
describe it and do you think it could be done in our country ? " 
We have seen the Fayal work and regard it as unquestionably 
the handsomest drawn work that has ever been shown in im- 
portations. It is the product of women of the Azores Islands, - 
done on linen, some of which is the finest of French manufacture, 
and some flax grown, hand spun and hand-woven on the Islands. 
The threads of both the warp and woof are drawn in chequered 
bands or spacer then caught securely with a needle and fine 
thread, as a reseau or grounding* and then the pattern is darned 
in, the edges secured by over-casting or the button-hole stitch. 
The patterns are dainty and intricate, showing a floral garland, 
set Greek scrolls and conventional figures reproducing or reveal- 
ing a continuation among the primitive Portuguese women of 
the Azores, some of the very earliest efforts at lace-making of 
which there is record. The work is inevitably very tedious. An 
order for a set of tea-table napkins, if of rich pattern, must be 
given at least a year in advance of the expected completion of 
the work, and from three to four months are required for the 
making of a bureau scarf, with mats to match. Tray covers are 
sometimes of landscape design, and any tapestry design may be 
accomplished in this quaintly beautiful drawn work. But as 
our Azorean sisters are not extravagant in their prices for the 
work, we would advise "Inquirer" to patronize them instead of 
attempting the work if she has care for her eyesight. 

MRS. E. L. B. "Have you anythiug new to suggest in 
bureau and beaufet scarfs and fancy towels?" The most artistic 
and attractive things of the kind to which our attention has 
been recently directed are of plain, stout linen, finished with a 
hem-stitched hem four inches wide, enriched with embroidery of 
undressed white silk, or silk in the natural state. The designs 
of the work are in heavy scroll and conventional traceries, treated 
in heavy Kensington stitches, the effect being rich and elegant. 
In some cases the pattern is followed by a single thread of heavy 
dressed rope silk couched on, this lending a high light which 
adds much to the effectiveness of the pattern of the work. These 
covers have the merit of being fadeless, and of suiting any 
variety of carpeting, curtains and furniture. They are particul- 
arly well adapted to bed-rooms. Another recent style of work, 
coming to us from England, is of a chain of crochet done in 
linen thread, couched on in plain or button-hole stitches, in 
tracery or outline designs. The work is very effective on table- 
covers, sofa pillows and other things made of momie cloth, lint-n 
damask or plain stout linen, the crochet braid in white and the 
couching stitches in colors— red, blue or gold, for example,— the 
braid being much heavier and richer when applied than any of 
the braids or cords used in the same manner. A carriage-robe of 
heavy woolen momie cloth in dark olive color is embroidered 
with crochet braid of brown Gerniantown wool, couched on with 
olive rope flax silk in tracery design. The idea might be cleverly 
carried out in many handy things for the household. The crochet 
braid is used with the wrong side uppermost, or in front. 



